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THE LAND OF EGYPT.* 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, late British Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings by George L. Seymour. 



CHAPTER III. 

HE study of the exo- 
dus of the Israelites 
is one of deep in- 
terest, but the many 
routes suggested by 
the various students 
of biblical geogra- 
phy render the sub- 
ject somewhat per- 
plexing. The most 
lucid and satisfac- 
tory interpretation 
seems to be that of 
the learned Egypto- 
logist, Professor H. 
Brugsch. He takes 
the biblical narra- 
tive as he finds it in 
the original Hebrew, 
and explains it by 
hieroglyphic records 
on stone and brick, 
and proves the truth 
of his explanation by 
a remarkable papy- 
rus roll, preserved in 
the British Museum, 
which minutely de- 
scribes the journey 
of an officer in pur- 
suit of two fugitives 
from the city of Ram- 
ses, identifying the 
places at which he 
rested with the seve- 
ral stations of the 
Israelites when led forth by Moses. A translation of this' 
wonderful papyrus, mutatis mutandis, would be almost a tran- 
script of the Exodus and of the first part of the. journey pursued 
by the Israelites. If for "fugitives" we read "Israelites," 
and instead of " pursuing officer" we insert " Pharaoh and his 
host," the narrative completely coincides with the scriptural 
account of the Exodus. 

The cause of the difficulty in tracing the route of the Israelites 
is the mistranslation of the word Yam- sup h (which means " the 
sea of reeds " or of seaweed), which the original translators have 
wrongly rendered the Red Sea. The Red Sea was probably 
eighty miles to the south of the spot where the Israelites were 
saved and the host of Pharaoh was destroyed ; but if we 
eliminate this " Red" sea, and replace it by the original word, 
" sea of reeds," the route is intelligible. 
Moses, having obtained permission from Pharaoh to lead the 
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children of Israel into the desert, started from Ramses and 
encamped at Succoth. On the next day they reached Etham, 
on the edge of the wilderness. Thence they turned and en- 
camped before Pi-ha-hiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 
against Baal-zephon. Whilst in this encampment they were 
pursued and discovered by the Egyptians. They then passed 
over the sea of reeds. 

The district in which the Israelites had lived was situated on 
the eastern side of Lower Egypt, but to the west of the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile — a branch which is now dried up, and does 
not appear on the modern maps of Egypt. Still its direction is 
indicated by the position of the ruins of many cities anciently 
situated on its borders. The southernmost town is that of An, 
mentioned in the Bible by the name of On, and called by the 
Greeks Heliopolis, where formerly stood the two famous obelisks 
erected by Thothmes III., and subsequently called Cleopatra's 
Needles. This is the capital of the Heliopolite nome. After 
that Tell-Bast, near Zagazig, called by the ancients Pi- 
bast, a name rendered in the Bible by the very exact tran- 
scription, Pi-beseth, which the Greeks called Bubastis, the 
capital of the Bubastite nome. Pursuing our investigations to 
the northward, vast ruins (called Kur by the Copts, and Fakur 
by the Arabs) settle all doubts as to the site of Phacoussa, Pha- 
coussai, or Phacoussan, which was regarded by the Greeks as 
the chief town of the Arabic nome. It is the same place to 
which the monumental lists give the name of Gosen, a name 
recognised in that of Guesen of Arabia, proposed by the version 
of the Septuagint as the geographical translation of the land of 
Goshen. Due north of this, the monumental lists mention a 
place under the name of " Pitom, in the country of Sukot." 
Here at once are two places of great importance — Pithom and 
Succoth. 

Still following Brugsch Bey's guidance, we find the Tanite 
nome, with its chief town, Tanis, between the Tanitic and the 
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Pilgrims from Mecca entering Cairo. 

Pelusiac branches of the Nile. It is called both Zoan and 
Pi-ramses, town of Ramses. Thus we have two more scriptural 
names. 

The Egyptian texts give evident and incontestable proofs that 
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all this country, which formed the district of the Sethro'itic nome, 
was designated by the name of Suku or Sukot, derived from the 



Hebrew words sok, sukkah (in the plural sukkoth), which means 
" tents." 
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According to the monumental indications, Pitom, the capital 
of the district of Sukot, had a surname derived from the presence 
of its god Ankh, " He who lives," pronounced Pa-aa-aukh, the 



domicile of the god Ankh. The meaning of this word is the 
same as that of the word Jehovah, " He who lives;" but 
Brugsch Bey, whilst suggesting this similarity, does not ven- 
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ture to decide the question as to whether Ankh and Jehovah 
were identical. 



This district was elsewhere called by another name-P-w-«/- 
pa-aa-Ankh, to which, if we prefix the Egyptian word za> 
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meaning "governor," we have the title Za-fi-u-nt-fta-aa-Ankh, 
"the governor of the district of the abode of him who lives," 
which the Greeks would have translated " Nomarch of the 
Sethroitic nome." Brugsch Bey here points out a remarkable 
coincidence in the name or title with which Joseph was honoured 



by Pharaoh, namely, Zaphnatpaneakh, very closely correspond- 
ing with the long Egyptian word above analyzed. 

The plain of Succoth, intersected by canals, had no cities in 
its interior. The inhabitants lived in tents, like the Bedouins of 
the present day ; hence its name. There were two important 
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Egyptian fortresses : one called Khetam, situated near Pelu- 
sium, protected the district on the Arabian side ; the other, 
named Segor or Segol, hindered strangers from crossing the 
frontier on the southern side. In Khetam we recognise Etham, 
and in Segol, otherwise called Migdol (the Egyptian translation 
of which is Samout, a " tower," a "bulwark "), we recognise the 



Migdol of the Exodus and the Migdol of Ezekiel xxix. 10, where 
the northern and southern limits of Egypt are described in the 
original as extending from Migdol to Syene. 

The word Pi-ha-hiroth means literally " the entrance into the 
marshes," gulfs, or bogs, and aptly describes the state and 
character of Lake Sirbonis, which was in this spot. According 
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to the accounts of classic writers, this lake extended for two 
hundred stadia along the shore of the Mediterranean, separated 
from it only by a narrow strip of land. It was overgrown by I 
reeds and papyrus plants ; and the surface was often covered by j 
sand, driven there by the south winds. The unwary traveller, ! 
placing his foot on these quicksands, was speedily engulfed and | 
unable to extricate himself. Diodorus Siculus states that when j 
Artaxerxes, King of Persia, made his expedition against Egypt, j 
a great part of his army was lost in this lake. \ 

The main route from Egypt to Palestine was on the narrow j 
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strip of land between the lake and the sea. The Israelites, 
after encamping at Pi-ha-hiroth, proceeded along this route, 
and traversed it safely, having the waters of the lake on their 
right hand and the waters of the Mediterranean on their left. 
The Egyptians followed them ; but the east wind, which had 
been blowing all night, caused the sea to rise and to cover the 
narrow barrier, and they were all engulfed in the quicksands. 

The Israelites, having reached the Egyptian fortress of Baal- 
zephon (the god of the north), thence turned southwards through 



the desert of Shur, in which they marched three days, but did 
not find any water ; from thence they came to Marah, the bitter 
lakes through which the Suez Canal now passes. Still con- 
tinuing their journey southwards, they reached Elim, a place on 
the northern side of the Gulf of Suez, recognised in the Egyptian 
records under the name of Aa-lim or Tent-lim ; that is to say, 
" fish-town.' ' 

Brugsch Bey maintains that the Egyptian monuments contain 
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all the materials necessary to trace the road traversed by the 
Israelites, and to place against the Hebrew names of their 
different stations their Egyptian equivalents. But the reader 
will prefer to gather this information from the original source, to 
which we confidently refer him, whilst we return to Alexandria 
in order to commence our journey to Cairo. 

(To be continued.) 



SIR NOEL PATON'S PICTURE OF 'THE MUCK-RAKE.' 
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MONG the " Significant Rooms " of the Interpre- 
ter's House was one wherein was shown to 
Christiana and her company " a man that could 
look no way but downward, with a muck-rake in 
his hand ; there stood also one over his head with 
a Celestial Crown in his hand, and proffered him 
that Crown for his muck-rake ; but the man did 
neither look up nor regard, but raked to himself the straws, the 
small sticks, and dust of the floor." Such is one of the most 
suggestive and telling of all the allegorical episodes in the grand 
work of him whom we call the Bedford tinker; and this significant 
incident Sir Noel Paton, the most imaginative of all English living 
painters, has placed upon the canvas. The old man with the 
muck-rake, who is painted life-size and bodied forth with great 
artistic power, fills the immediate foreground of a sordid apart- 
ment, whose gloom is brightened by the appearance of two celes- 
tial figures. Heedless of their presence, he leans on his muck- 
rake, and kneeling on one knee, he bends eagerly forward, and 



reaches forth his hand swiftly to grasp the iridescent bubbles 
which rise above the rose-covered garbage whose worthless pos- 
session is the passion of his life. A peacock's feather flaunts in 
his battered hat, his legs and arms are bare, and on his back is 
slung a wallet overfull of rags and straw. Unconscious of their 
utter worthlessness, we see him straining eagerly after more, and 
the anticipated joy of possession gives intensity to his action, and 
a fatuous light to his starting eyes. We see at a glance that the 
whole soul of the bearded old man is absorbed ; that he feels not 
the divine hand so gently laid on his shoulder, regards not for a 
moment the presence of his celestial visitants, and will never lift 
his eyes from the muck in which he wallows to the glorified crown 
of thorns proffered by the Saviour. Well may the poor man's own 
guardian angel hover over him with folded hands and countenance 
of exceeding sorrow, watching and waiting the issue. Such is one 
of the latest outcomes of Sir Noel Paton's genius. None but a 
poet could have painted such a picture, or given such strength and 
force to the embodiment of human weakness. 



